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SPECIAL TRAVELING EXHIBITION OPENS AT MUSEUM FOR RELEASE ON RECEIPT 

TAPA: PATTERNS OF PARADISE 
August 18 - October 17, 1982 

Tapa, a cloth made from the inner bark of tropical trees, is one of the 
oldest fabrics in the world. Appearing first at least 4000 years ago in Peru, 
the art of tapa making still thrives in some tropical regions, particularly in 
the western Polynesian islands of Tonga, Samoa, and Fiji. Yet despite its long 
history, versatility, and rich design qualities, tapa remains a little known 
and appreciated craft. 

Primarily from the collections of the Field Museum of Natural History in 
Chicago, John Terrell, associate curator of oceanic archaeology and ethnology, 
has assembled the more than 200 examples of tapa cloth, masks, costumes, and 
tools which make up the traveling exhibition, Tapa: Patterns of Paradise . The 
exhibition, which represents tropical regions all over the world, will be on 
view in Cleveland from August 18 through October 17. A grant from the National 
Endowment for the Arts assisted the Field Museum in researching, cataloging, and 
organizing the exhibition, whose Cleveland showing is supported in part by a 
grant from the Ohio Arts Council. 

Few museums have been able to exhibit the fragile bark cloth in sufficient 
quantity to reveal its variety of uses and appearances. The Field Museum, however, 
has been fortunate in acquiring remarkably extensive tapa collections. Many 
pieces were gifts from late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century anthropologists 
and travelers. Others were originally collected by the eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
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century explorers and missionaries who first rescued this colorful, ephemeral 
art from obscurity. 

Tapa combines characteristics of cloth and paper; it is capable of varying 
thicknesses and textures; beaten rather than woven; flexible but easily torn. 

Despite its fragility, bark cloth has over the centuries served many purposes: 
everyday clothing, blankets, mosquito tents, ritual garments and masks, and 
material for books and newspapers. 

Many tropical societies learned how to cultivate the wild trees of the 
mulberry family — paper mulberry, breadfruit, and fig — whose inner bark yields 
the bast or fiber from which most tapa is made. The Polynesians, for example, 
brought the paper mulberry with them as they colonized Pacific Islands. All of 
these tropical peoples have made bark cloth in essentially the same way, with 
local variations. When the inner bark is ripe, tapa makers strip it from the 
trees, often soak it to purify and whiten it, beat it into soft, thin sheets, and 
dry it in the sun. Beating, usually a communal activity, is the most essential 
step in the process. The mallets themselves are finely crafted — serrated and 
incised with designs which are both beautiful and useful for breaking up the raw 
pulp or embossing the finished cloth. 

The papery surface of the cloth can take decoration well. Each society 
developed distinctive ways of coloring and patterning the cloth with plant dyes, 
blood, saps or gums, clay, mud, and recently even chemically -processed substances 
such as food coloring and Mercurochrome . Tapa from the Hawaiian Islands is 
celebrated for the brilliant and varied colors which its rich, native plants 
yield, while that of the Fiji Islands is noted for the stenciling of its complex 
designs. The islanders of the southwest Pacific were apt to stretch tapa over frames 
for masks and figures, while the ancient Aztecs made books from it. 
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The exhibition includes examples of tapa from many cultures in Polynesia, 
the Pacific Southwest, Africa, Mexico, and South America. Beyond the aesthetic 
pleasure of tapa T s vivid colors and intricate patterns, decorated tapa cloth 
offers glimpses into the ritual life of these societies, with such objects as 
the masks worn by a Melanesian tribe in night dances of male initiation or the 
mourning costume worn by the Cubeo Indians of Colombia. 

A catalog examines this nearly lost craft and handsomely illustrates 
the objects in color and black and white. It is one of the first publications to 
survey all of the tapa making regions in the world and to illustrate bark cloth 
in color. 

Gallery talks on the exhibition are scheduled at 1:30 pm daily (except Monday) 
from Wednesday, August 18, through Tuesday, August 24. Throughout the exhibition, 
a twelve-minute videotape, Tapa Makers of Fiji (silent, with subtitles), will run 
Tuesdays through Sundays at 2:00 pm, with an extra showing on Saturdays at 11:00 am. 
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Por additional information, photographs, or color transparencies, please contact 
the Public Relations Office, The Cleveland Museum of Art, 11150 East Boulevard, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44106; 216/421-7340. 


